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AMERICA MUST CHOOSE 
Radio discussion of the policies outlined by Secretary 
Wallace are being presented by outstanding speakers every 
Thursday night at 10:30 E.S.T. over an N.B.C. hook-up. 
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THE JAPANESE-AMERICAN 


“AMITY” NOTES 


N unexpected exchange of good-will messages 

between Japan and the United States, made 
public on March 21, and the President’s signa- 
ture on March 24 of a revised Philippines bill 
providing for independence in from twelve to 
fourteen years, represent two significant devel- 
opments in the Far Eastern situation. 


The new Philippines act changes but slightly 
the provisions of the former measure which lapsed 
on January 17. It extends until October 1, 1934 
the period within which the Philippine Legisla- 
ture may provide for acceptance of the act. The 
United States agrees to withdraw its military 
forces from the Philippines when independence 
is obtained, but the question of American naval 
bases in the Islands is left to future adjustment 
between the United States and the independent 
Philippine government. Limitations on Philip- 
pine immigration and imports into the United 
States remain as drafted in the original bill. 
Despite the failure to amend these two provisions 
in accordance with Philippine desires, the pros- 
pects for acceptance of the new measure are 
favorable. It was secured largely as the result 
of efforts exerted in Washington by Manuel 
Quezon, president of the Philippine Senate, who 
is now the dominating figure in Island politics. 
Approval of the new measure by the Philippine 
Legislature is expected in the spring or summer, 
after which a constitutional convention will be 
set up to draft an organic law for the common- 
wealth that is to exist during the interim period 
before full independence is attained. 


Equal importance attaches to the good-will 
notes exchanged between Foreign Minister Hiro- 
ta and Secretary Hull, although their effect is 
chiefly psychological, tending to relieve the strain 
placed on Japanese-American relations by the 
establishment of ““Manchoukuo.” The two diplo- 
mats concurred in the declaration that, broadly 


viewed, no question “fundamentally incapable of 
amicable solution” exists between Japan and the 
United States. Secretary Hull also expressed his 
willingness to receive “any suggestions calculated 
to maintain and increase’ mutual good will, and 
to favor “any measure or steps which may be 
practicable toward this end.” An indirect refer- 
ence to Soviet-Japanese tension is seen in Secre- 
tary Hull’s welcome of the emphatic statement 
by Foreign Minister Hirota that Japan “has no 
intention whatever to provoke and make trouble 
with any other power.” 


The delivery of the Japanese note on Febru- 
ary 21 was so timed that an immediate answer, 
just prior to Pu Yi’s enthronement on March 1, 
would have been construed as an acceptance of 
the new Manchurian status by the United States. 
The fact that Secretary Hull’s reply was not made 
until March 3, with publication delayed until 
March 21, thus constitutes a clear intimation that 
the “non-recognition” doctrine is not affected by 
the exchange of notes. At the same time, these 
notes contribute to a more friendly atmosphere 
in dealing with the real issues of ‘“Manchoukuo” 
and the naval ratio. 


Foreign Minister Hirota evidently desires a 
preliminary exploration of the naval issue before 
the 1935 conference. The willingness of the 
Roosevelt administration to engage in such dis- 
cussions, unless the negotiations also deal with 
the changed balance of power in the Pacific re- 
sulting from the establishment of “Manchoukuo,” 
is still uncertain. Japan is acting on the assump- 
tion that “Manchoukuo” constitutes a fait ac- 
compli, and that the Japanese demand for a 
higher naval ratio, if not parity, is a separate 
and unrelated issue. Acceptance of this assump- 
tion by the United States would nullify the thesis, 
elaborated in Secretary Stimson’s letter to Sena- 
tor Borah on February 24, 1932, that the two 


issues are interrelated and interdependent. It 
would go far to make the “non-recognition” pol- 
icy, as applied to “Manchoukuo,” of academic in- 
terest only. T. A. BISSON 


Political Tension in France 

Events during the last six weeks have demon- 
strated that the political truce supposedly estab- 
lished by the formation of a government of na- 
tional union on February 9 is far from a reality. 
Relations between Left and Right groups have 
become so exacerbated that Premier Doumergue 
was compelled in a radio address on March 24 to 
plead for appeasement and united support of his 
government. The next day, however, brought 
news of severe clashes between extremist forces 
in three provincial cities. At the same time the 
national council of the Confederation of War 
Veterans, which has hitherto abstained from ac- 
tive participation in politics, voted to take part 
in public life to assure “the predominance of gen- 
eral interest over private interests,” the restora- 
tion of governmental authority, and the reorgan- 
ization of the state along corporate lines. Thus 
one more group has been added to those cham- 
pioning an “authoritarian state.” 


Developments in the sordid Stavisky affair 
have unchained a press campaign marked by 
charges and countercharges and all forms of vili- 
fication and abuse. A magistrate, Albert Prince, 
was mysteriously assassinated on February 20, 
the day before he was scheduled to make revela- 
tions compromising high officials and politicians; 
and the police have been unable to solve the 
crime. While the Right press openly ascribes the 
murder to a freemasonic “maffia” having accom- 
plices in the police force itself, certain organs of 
the Left insinuate that Fascist elements inspired 
the murder in order to exploit it and effect a 
coup d’état. Nor has political peace been pro- 
moted by the parliamentary inquiry into the 
manifold operations and connections of Stavisky. 
An increasing number of parliamentarians and 
officials have been linked directly or indirectly 
to the notorious swindler. At the same time 
another parliamentary investigation into the 
origin of the riots of February 6 has produced 
conflicting charges that both Right and Left 
forces sought to engineer a coup d’état. Both 
sides are now accused of arming secretly for a 
future struggle. 


Meanwhile Parliament adjourned on March 16 
for two months, after voting the government ex- 
traordinary powers to effect the economies neces- 
sary to balance the budget and change the tariff 
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by decree. The parliamentary vacation may wit- 
ness developments endangering the existence of 
the cabinet of national union. The Radical So- 
cialists have convened a party congress for May 
12, in order to purify the party of the taints of 
the Stavisky scandal and to deliberate on its fu- 
ture participation in the government. The So- 
cialists have also summoned a congress to meet 
on May 20, and are making a serious effort to 
bring about united action with the Communists 
in the struggle against “Fascism.” 
JOHN C. DEWILDE 
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